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+i Sittenal Policy for Industry” 


A pamphlet bearing the above caption has been 
issued on behalf of about 140 well-known leaders 
of thought in industry with the object of making 
known their views on the future conduct of in- 
dustry. Stress is placed throughout the text on the 
three-fold public responsibility of industry. Pri- 
marily there is service to the public which buys its 
produce; secondly, to the public which it employs; 
and, lastly, to the public which provides the capital 
through which it functions. The pamphlet is divided 
into four sections, the first of which reviews the 
not inconsiderable achievements of industry in the 
direction of providing the populace with a general 
standard of living rarely equalled in other coun- 
tries. It also outlines the problems which it will 
have to face after the war, and indicates its full 
agreement with such measures as the compulsory 
payment of holiday wages, the institution of works 
councils, family allowances and the like. The 
second section covers the existing structure of in- 
dustry and rather lightly touches upon State owner- 
ship. We would like to have seen an expression 
of view based on the evidence adduced that, where 
it can be proved better service to the public can 
be given, then the industries should be taken over, 
but where private enterprise is functioning to every- 
body’s satisfaction, then no change is called for. 
Section III calls for a closer organisation of in- 
dustry, culminating in the creation of a central 
council of industry, built up on much the same 
lines as the Council of Ironfounding Associations, 
but embracing all industry. This would enable 
complete co-operation of the different industries 
so that a unified policy can be prosecuted. It is 
insufficiently realised that, just as foreign compe- 
tition can adversely affect a section of British indus- 
trial activity, so can a national trade ruin by ill- 
considered competition a second one using different 
raw materials and processes. If this is done by 
operating on a lower wage level, it should be con- 
sidered as unfair. In this section a set of objec- 
tives for sectional associations are printed, and we 
Suggest that they should be studied carefully by 
all those whose duty it is to participate in the 


conduct of such bodies. We see that the signa- 
tories have intermixed wages with good trading 
conditions, but until further evidence is forthcom- 
ing we would still prefer the separation of the acti- 
vities. The most important recommendation is 
relegated to the end of this section. It accords the 
right to any individual firm to appeal to some high 
authority against the decisions of sectional associa- 
tions or the proposed central council of industry. 
It should be widened to include the actual sec- 
tional associations themselves, as quite often small 
associations, like small firms, have their real or 
imaginary grievances against the larger bodies. 
Such an industrial tribunal would be of the greatest 
value to industry as a whole, as an aggrieved party 
has at the moment no remedy other than resig- 
nation, culminating in active opposition instead of 
the former co-operation. Naturally, the suggestion 
is tentative and will require Parliamentary sanction. 
It should be borne in mind that in truth the em- 
ployers’ associations have at the moment but a 
flimsy legal standing and much misunderstanding 
has arisen as to their activities owing to the obvious 
necessity under such conditions to “ gang warily.” 
As a preliminary effort, we thoroughly appreciate 
the report. The appointment of a committee to 
use this as a basis for a more definite document, 
after taking cognisance of any discussion it may 
arouse, is promised in Section IV. It is obviously 
difficult at the moment to evaluate either public 
opinion or trading conditions during the post-war 
period, yet it is certainly desirable to have some- 
thing in black and white for proper discussion. 
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NOTES FROM THE BRANCHES 
MIDDLESBROUGH 


The meeting held in the Cleveland Technical 
Institute on October 23, Mr. Harry Foster presiding, 
is believed to be an innovation, as it was devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the entries to a short 
Paper competition confined to student associate mem- 
bers and students in the classes in Foundry Tech- 
nology at the Constantine College. 

The entries had been examined and assessed by 
Mr. J. W. Gardom prior to the meeting, and were 
six in number:—First prize: “The Cupola and 
Tropenas Converter,” by Mr. J. R. Herdman, appren- 
tice chemist, the Wolsingham Steel Company. 
Second prize: “ Foundry Sand Control,” by Mr. J. R. 
Dowson, Wolsingham Steel Company. Third prize: 
“Important Properties of Moulding Sand,” by Mr. 
J. D. Dawson, apprentice patternmaker, Ashmore, 
Benson, Pease & Company, Limited. Fourth prize: 


“Permanent Moulds,” by Harry Alderson, pattern- 
maker, Wm. Shaw & Company, Limited. ‘ Mag- 
nesium Alloys,” by Mr. J. Ladhams, apprentice 
moulder, received too late for inclusion. “ Foundry 
Mass Production,” by Mr. A. L. Morgan, apprentice 
patternmaker, Pease & Partners, Limited. 


It was only possible to allow a limited time for 
discussion of the Papers, but the students present 
took full advantage of the time allotted, the authors’ 
replies generally being supplemented by the observa- 
tions of the older members. 

At the conclusion of: the discussions, Mr. S. Leetch 
congratulated the authors on their efforts. He said 
that however expert a moulder or patternmaker an 
apprentice might become, he would stand no chance 
of attaining an executive position in the modern 
foundry unless he made a thorough study of foundry 
practice in all its aspects. As a matter of personal 
experience he found that the best way of clarifying 
one’s ideas on any problem was to sit down and 
put on paper all the facts at one’s disposal, a method 
which revealed the gaps in one’s knowledge and set 
one looking in new directions. He had no doubt 
that the competitiors had found when they started to 
write theiz Papers that there were many points on 
which they found their knowledge incomplete, and 
that they were benefited by their endeavour to fill 
up the gaps. He did note, however, and possibly 
this was also in the mind of the adjudicator, that 
the most successful competitors, so far as the award 
of prizes was concerned, were those who had dealt 
with some feature of their familiar round of daily 
work, and confined themselves to a very limited 
field, rather than attempt to deal with a large and 
general subject extending beyond the bounds of their 
personal experience. He hoped that none of the 
competitiors would be unduly discouraged because he 
had not won the first or any prize, as in a game 
of cricket, it was the effort which counted most, 
and he had personaily enjoyed the meeting very 
much indeed and felt that everyone, not least the 
competitors, had learned something new. 


Mr. O. G. Wilson said that the meeting had been 
so encouraging that he hoped that it might become 
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an annual feature of the branch programme. Past 
experience had shown that short Papers competitions 
had been rather a disappointment in the number and 
quality of entries, but this effort warranted a 
repetition. 





WALES AND MONMOUTH 


The November meeting of the Branch was 
addressed by Mr. T. Evans, B.Sc., of Cardiff University 
College, on the subject of “Fuel Efficiency in the 
Foundry.” Mr. Evans outlined the work already 
undertaken in South Wales by the Fuel Efficiency 
Panel as to fuel economy in steam raising. He 
estimated that as a result of the activities of this panel 
an annual saving would be effected of one hundred 
thousand tons of coal in South Wales alone, and this 
without any expensive alterations to present equipment. 
As to foundries, Mr. Evans welcomed the formation 
of a Regional Committee, that would be composed of 
members familiar with the industry, who were best 
able to indicate where economies could be effected. 
The three most obvious processes to be observed were 
melting furnaces, mould and core drying stoves, and 
annealing plant. The participants in a lengthy dis- 
cussion were Prof. W. R. D. Jones, Mr. C. E. Williams, 
Mr. R. G. Williams, Mr. S. Southcott, Mr. F. J. Gist 
(Branch President), and Mr. W. Williams, who spoke 
upon non-ferrous practice. Mr. Southcott and Mr. 
McClelland both emphasised care in cupola melting. 
and Mr. Gist gave a record of cost of annealing of 
steel castings, which favoured producer gas in place 
of fuel oil. On the subject of drying stoves, the 
installation of mechanical stokers had proved most 
efficient and economical. A hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded the lecturer by a well attended meeting 
numbering about seventy-five members and friends. 

After the lecture, there was a presentation to Mr. 
J. J. McClelland upon his retirement from the position 
of honorary secretary of the Branch. 

Mr. C. E. Williams, past-president of the Institute. 
in making the presentation, outlined the history and 
growth of the Branch during the period of twenty 
years that Mr. McClelland held the office, stressing 
the assistance Mr. McClelland’s daughter, Mrs. Rawden. 
had rendered, particularly in the social field. Other 
tributes to Mr. McClelland’s service and help were 
paid by Mr. C. E. Richards and Mr. R. G. Williams, 
past-presidents of the Branch. 

Mr. McClelland thanked the members for _ this 
expression of appreciation for a service that had 
always been a pleasure to him. He had, however. 
been in harness a long time, having been associated 
with the foundry for sixty-five years, both in this 
country and America. The gift took the form of a 
suitably inscribed wallet and cheque. 

Mr. C. E. Williams also presented Mr. E. J. Kelly. 
of Pontypridd, with the Diploma of the Institute. 
awarded for his Paper on “ Moulding Problems in the 
Electric Steel Foundry.” 


SAVE STILL MORE PAPER! 
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THE HOT STRENGTH TEST FOR 
CONTROLLING CORE MIXTURES* 


By FRED B. RIGGAN,+ East St. Louis, Ill. 


A preliminary report showing results of some work 
done at the Key Company foundry on the core mix- 
tures, including the use of the hot-strength testing 
machine, was submitted to the Sub-Committee 6b7 on 
Physical Properties of Steel Foundry Sands at Elevated 
Temperatures of the A.F.A. Foundry Sand Research 
Committee. Later, this report was published.~t Much 
of the material has been incorporated in the present 
Paper with later data along this same line. 

The use of crude sand (that is, sand not washed 
and dried) for cores was discontinued due to the diffi- 
culty of buying on sufficiently uniform A.F.A. grain 
size and grain distribution tolerances. It was not 
economical to buy crude sand or set up to dry it. 
As a consequence, there was an extreme variation in 
moisture content of the new sand as it arrived at the 
plant. Another bad feature in the use of crude sand 
was that it would freeze in the winter and could not 
be moved into the hoppers without great difficulty. 
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Collapsing properties of 
cores for steel castings 
improved by means of 
the hot-strength test 


tain resin core, the largest cores were perfectly dried 
with one pass through the core oven at a baking tem- 
perature of 450 deg. F. and a 2-hr. and 28-min. cycle. 
This lowered temperature prevented the smallest cores 
from over-baking. 

It was evident at the beginning of the resin core 
experiment that no single core mixture would do for 
all classes of work. Either the light walled castings 
would crack or the heavy walled castings would scab 
or cut. In this connection, it might be of interest to 
mention that one very serious difficulty was eliminated 
by the use of the new high-temperature sand dilato- 
meter. Certain castings were being scrapped due to a 
scab at the location adjacent to the gate. 

Different core mixtures were tried to overcome this 
difficulty. More silica flour and more bond were 
added without curing the trouble. In fact, the core 
would crack the casting and yet the trouble persisted. 
After installing the dilatometer, it was found that the 


TaBLE I.—Physical Properties of Core Mixtures. 





Seen | Dry 








Hot Str. at. 

















. | Green Deformation,| Moisture Tensile, Ib 
He. Perm. Perm. Comp., lb. 0.001-in. per cent. per sq. in. | Hardness. — C. 
a Ss Seaeees ial : 
1 | 150 210 2.5 30 3.0 | 90 | 60 4 
2 | 120 | 160 2.3 28 ‘ 100 66 22 
3 | 135 | 200 =«6| 6280 | 40 3.3 | 9s | 64 12 





A sand specification covering both A.F.A. grain size 
and distribution limits was accepted by certain of the 
producers and is in operation at this time. A varia- 
tion of A.F.A. grain size of from 48 to 52 can cause 
a variation in permeability of the sand of 30 per cent. 
if no regard is given to the distribution curve. The 
cores were baked in an elevator-type continuous oven 
at 515 deg. F. with an overall 24-hr. cycle. This was 
not a satisfactory procedure for several reasons. The 
large cores did not seem to do much better the second 
trip around the oven than they did the first trip. 
Tensile cores added into the centre of larger cores 
would take a ridiculously long time to bake. Those 
with appreciable amounts of silica flour would not 
bake to the centre regardless of the number of cycles. 


Faster Drying Binders 
To stop the practice of sending large cores through 
the oven the second time, experiments were made with 
faster drying binders. It was found that, with a cer- 





* Paper read at the Cleveland Conference of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association. 

+ Metallurgist, The Key Co. 

* Riggan, F. B., ‘‘ Core Mixtures Controlled by Hot Strength Test,” 
“ The Foundry,”’ Vol. 69, No. 11, November 1941, pp. 61, 151-153. 





cores were too hard and that the expansion was so 
high that what was thought to be a scab was in 
reality a buckle. The first metal through the gate 
against the core would cause the outer layer of the 
core to expand and buckle away. With this harder 
layer removed, the relatively softer inner core would 
cut away and a typical scabbing action would take 
place during the pouring of the latter part of the 
metal entering the mould. 


Standard Core Mixtures 

The foundry standardised on three core mixtures 
for its entire range of work. No. 1 core mixture for 
small diameter cores—thin sections, is comprised of 
1,000 lbs. washed and dried Ottawa silica, A.F.A. fine- 
ness No. 50; 10 Ibs. silica flour; 6 qts. cereal binder; 
3 qts. bentonite; 16 gts. resin; and 4 qts. core oil. 
The core oil was retained in small cores to prevent 
over-baking and prevent sticking in coreboxes. No. 2 
core mixture, for cores having heavy wall thickness, 
contains 1,000 Ibs. washed and dried Ottawa silica, 
A.F.A. fineness No. 50; 50 Ibs. silica flour; 6 qts. 
cereal binder; 4 qts. bentonite; 16 qts. resin: 2 qts. 
fuel oil; and 4 qts. iron oxide. 
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No. 3 core mixture, for large diameter cores—thin 
wall, is composed of 1,000 lbs. washed and dried silica, 
A.F.A. fineness No. 50; 25 Ibs. silica flour; 6 qts. 
cereal binder; 3 gts. bentonite; 20 gqts. resin, and 
2 qts. fuel oil. These cores gave the properties shown 
in Table I. The hot strength was measured on the 
lj-in. by 2-in. specimen held at 1,300 deg. C. for 
20 mins. Baking cycle for the cores in Table I was 
233 deg. C. for a 2-hr. and 28-min. cycle. Iron oxide 
(Fe,O,), about 200 mesh, was added to the No. 2 core 
mixture to prevent burning-in on the inside of the 
casting where sharp corners or abrupt changes occurred 
due to change in section or other causes. This 
caused a great improvement in cleaning cost. 

The hot strengths were about right for the various 
core diameters and metal thicknesses, so the foundry 
adopted the practice of tagging the core mixture 
number into the coreboxes so that the proper core sand 
would be rammed into the proper corebox and also the 
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casting would have the cast number of the core mixture 
on its inside surface. In this way it could work back- 
ward from the scrap heap in analysing defects due to 
core failure. 

Later experiments with the dilatometer developed 
the interesting fact that it could use a weak core suit- 
able for small work, say 3 to 5 lbs. hot strength 
and, by the addition of iron oxide, obtain hot strengths 
as desired up to 20 Ibs. These strengths were obtained 
by lowering the furnace, which is held at a temperature 
of 1,300 deg. C. over the specimens. After a 20-min. 
soak, a load is applied gradually until the sample 
breaks in compression. 

The foundry reduced the silica flour in its No. 3 
core to 15 Ibs. or 14 per cent., and obtained a 3 to 
5 Ibs. hot strength. It added 1 per cent. iron oxide to 
this same mixture and obtained 8 to 15 Ibs. hot 
strength. Then 2 per cent. iron oxide were added, 
which resulted in 23 to 50 Ibs. hot strength. This 
strength is sufficient to prevent cutting or washing on 
the largest work, and gives a minimum of veining or 
penetration. One or two exceptional jobs, having small 


TaBLe II.—Effect of Oxide Additions on Hot Strength. 









































Oxide és » Green ‘ : Tensile, Hot Str. at 
Per a 4 | — comp., ee oe lb. per Hardness. | 1,300 deg. C. 
cent. erm, erm. ° -In. per cent. sq. in. lb. 
[ 150s 220 3.3 29 2.8 105 65 : 
150 | 220 2.5 23 2.9 100 60 3 
150 230 $3 32 3.1 100 65 5 
150 220 2.2 35 3.0 100 65 5.5 
155 230 2.2 27 3.0 115 65 4 
165 220 1.6 35 3.0 105 65 4 
160 220 2.0 29 3.0 100 65 5 
155 220 2.4 30 2.9 115 62 5 
None 150 220 2:3 35 3.0 110 68 4 
) 155 220 2.2 33 3.0 105 65 4 
160 220 2.0 32 3.2 110 68 3.5 
160 220 2.0 33 3.0 115 69 5 
170 230 1.9 28 2.8 105 | 68 6.75 
170 240 1.4 34 3.0 100 68 5 
160 | 230 2.0 25 2.8 100 65 6 
L 170 220 23 29 2.8 105 | 65 3 
' 150 220 2.3 29 3.1 100 | 63 10 
155 220 2.4 30 3.0 85 66 10 
155 | 220 2.4 28 2.8 100 65 9 
155 | 210 2.8 29 3.0 85 65 8.5 
155 215 2.5 24 3.0 95 65 13.5 
1 155 210 3.2 26 3.0 95 67 10.5 
) 150 210 2:3 36 3.4 110 68 15 
160 220 2.6 33 2.8 120 70 ll 
155 220 2.0 30 2.9 90 70 15 
L 160 215 $4 35 3.0 95 65 12 
[ 150 195 2.4 32 3.0 9 | 67 55 
155 205 1.9 31 2.7 100 | 68 35 
2 150 210 3.0 34 2.8 100 | 65 23 
150 210 2.5 36 2.9 105s 68 25 
150 210 2.6 32 3.0 110 68 30 
'e 150 200 3.5 22 3.0 9 | 63 28 
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Hot Strength Test for Core Control 





core diameter and very heavy section, require addi- 
tional silica flour to prevent burning-in. 

Test results on core sand mixtures given in Table II 
are taken from regular 1,000 Ibs. batches. All 
batches have the same mixture containing 1,000 Ibs. 
washed and dried Ottawa silica, A.F.A. fineness No. 48 
to 52; 15 Ibs. silica flour; 4 qts. bentonite; 6 qts. 
cereal binder; 20 qts. resin; 2 qts. fuel oil and iron 
oxide (Fe,O;,) as noted. Each test result is on a 
separate batch of core sand. 


Hot Strength Control Satisfactory 


The idea of controlling core mixtures entirely by 
hot strength test seems to work out in practice, and 
the unexpected discovery that these hot strengths could 
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(or 4 of 1 per cent.) silica flour gave a hot strength 
of 2 Ibs. at 1,300 deg. C. With an addition of 2 per 
cent. iron oxide, there was a 20 Ibs. hot strength. The 
regular 1,000 lbs. batch of ccre sand with a 75 Ibs. (or 
74 per cent.) silica flour addition, gave a 20 lbs. hot 
strength. Table IV shows the expansion and contrac- 
tion characteristics of these mixtures. The same 2x- 
periment was run on small laboratory batches using a 
standard A.F.A. sand having all the grains through the 
40 sieve, 95 per cent. through the 50 sieve, the re- 
mainder on the 70 and 100 mesh, with none through 
the 100 mesh sieves. This sand has an A.F.A. fineness 
No. of 50 plus or minus 1. 

The expansion and contraction characteristics of 
the two sands are similar, with the exception of the 
first minute or two of the mixtures having no silica 
flour or oxide additions. The above full size tests were 
made on the normal washed and dried core sand meet- 










be obtained solely by the addition of iron oxide was 
of great practical interest. Although 20 Ibs. hot 
strength at 1,300 deg. C. seemed to be strong enough 


ing the distribution set-up as shown at the beginning 
of this Paper. The author has been cautioned that 
trouble might be encountered if he used oxide contain- 


TaBLeE III.—Effect of Increasing Amounts of Iron Oxide. 




















Iron oxide | Moisture Green Tensile Hot Str., Hot Def. 
additions, per Green perm. | compr., Ib. Det., in. str., Ib. Hardness. at 1,300 in. 

per cent. cent. per sq. in. per in. per sq. in. deg. C., Ib. per in. 

None 2.3 | 160 2.5 0.027 120 62 4 0.010 

1 2.9 155 3.7 0.033 116 65 17 0.011 

2 3.1 | 160 2.6 0.025 102 63 52 0.014 

3 3.1 155 3.5 0.027 93 62 71 0.015 

4 3.) } 150 4.0 0.027 85 60 112 0.016 

5 2:1 | 145 4.0 0.026 77 63 200 0.017 























Core Mixture Used:—1,000 lbs. washed and dried Ottawa A.F.A. fineness No. 50; 
cereal binder; 


4 qts. bentonite; 6 qts. 


to make any casting that the foundry would be called 
upon to make, it ran a series of tests carrying the 
oxide addition on up to higher percentages. The 
data are presented in Table III. 

A test was then run to compare the expansion and 
contraction characteristics of the cores having the hoi 
strength raised by means of the iron oxide as against 
those of equal hot strength, attained by use of silica 
flour, using the regular core mixture as a base. 

The normal mixture (1,000 Ibs. batch) with 5 Ibs. 


Taste 1V.—Effect of Increasing Amgunts of Iron Oxide 


Bathes having Different Amounts of Silica Flour on 
Hot Strength at 300 deg. C. 


— | Hot strength, lb. 

















Oxide, 15 Ib. silica 25 Ib. silica 75 |b. silica 
per cent. flour flour flour 
(1.5 per cent.) | (2.5 per cent.) | (7.5 per cent.) 
None | 3 5 20 
l 12 15 55 
2 20 28 120 





15 Ibs. silica flour; 


20 gts. resin, and 2 gts. fuel oil. 


ing calcium or like impurities. For this reason, he was 
careful not to change their source of supply. Also 
he is checking into the possibility of obtaining this 
oxide from the same mine so as to cut down the 
chance of variable still further. 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM PLANTS 


The world’s largest magnesium plant, with a rated 
capacity of approximately 34 times the total U.S. 
output in 1941, has started production, states the chief 
of the Aluminium and Magnesium Branch, W.P.B. 
it is the Basic Magnesium, Inc., plant at Las Vegas, 
Nev., which uses standard electrolytic processes. Four 
other plants were opened recently, of which three use 
the new ferro-silicon process developed within the 
past year. Three more ferro-silicon plants are near- 
ing completion and will commence operations later 
this year. An additional four electrolytic plants are 
also under construction. Completion of the pro- 
gramme will place the United States far in the lead 
of all other countries as a magnesium factor. Only 





small quantities were produced before the war, when 
Germany was the world’s largest producer. 


E 
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PLASTICS AND ENGINEERING 
SOME COMPARISONS WITH METALS 


Discussing plastics and their application to engineer- 
ing in a Paper read before the Manchester Associa- 
tion of Engineers, Mr. J. Prior included a table of 
brief comparative data, culled from the best-known 
sources up to 1940, showing how the principal classes 
of plastics compare with some of the common metals. 
There are two main groups of plastics, thermosetting 
and thermoplastic. The thermosetting type experience 
a chemical change during moulding, resulting in a hard 
infusible moulding which cannot be resoftened or re- 


TABLE I.—Properties of Plastics — some comparisons with Common 
Metals. 






































| } ™ 
| Average | Average —_ Soften- 
ultimate} ultimate | Elonga- to heat ing 
Material, | tensile | comp. tion | Specific deg. | point, 
, str., | str, Per | gravity.) Pah deg. 
Ibs. per | Ibs. per | cent. (con- Fah. 
sq. in. sq. in. tinuous). 
| 
Cast iron ..| 28,000 | 80,000 = via —_— —_ 
Carbon ' 
steel 56,000 | 56,000 30.0 7. _ = 
Brass (cast) | 25,000 32,000 20.0 8.6 _ _ 
Aluminium 
(cast) ..| 19,000 | 1.5 2.56 — 
Plastics, } 
phenol | 
formalde, 
moulded 11,000 36,000 —_ 1.3 350-450 None 
Phenol for- 
malde, 
laminated) 18,000 | 40,000 — 1.38 212-450 | None 
Phenol for- } 
malde, | 
cast (no | | | 
filler) ..| 12,000 | 30,000 | - 1.3 160 _ 
Urea _ for- | | | 
malde_ | | | | | 
moulded | 12,000 | 35,000 | |} 1.45 | 160 | None 
Vinyl chlor- | | | | 
ide (plas- | | 
ticised) Up to i | 
9,000 | 2-500 12-16 | 150 m_ 
Styrene — | | 
resin | 9,000 | 13,500 | 1.0 1.06 - | 190-250 
Cellulose ac. } } 
(sheet) ..| 9,000 | 16,000 20-55 1.32 140-180 | 140-230 
Cellulose ac. | | 
(moulded)} 8,000 | 27,000 8-30 | 1.32 | 140-180 | 140-260 
Casein :! 7,500 | 26 |) a 
moulded. The thermoplastics, however, are merely 


heated to the degree necessary to impart plasticity or 
“flow,” and are formed to shape in the mould, after- 
wards being cooled off—thus these can be remoulded, 
or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that the 
materials, flash, etc., can be used again after regrind- 
ing. In the thermosetting resins, however, by virtue 
of the chemical change, scrap “flash” or waste is 
useless for further moulding purposes; in fact, so far 
as the author is aware, no real use has been found. 
The characteristics of these two classes of materials 
create two basic elements with more widely differing 
features than, say, rubber and ebonite, each having 
advantages of their own. 
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Within these two’main groups are many sub-groups, 
one of which is of such importance to engineers as to 
be worth considering as a separate branch, that is the 
laminated plastic; and a reference to Table I will show 
that these types of plastics lead the field in the tensile 
strengths, with ultimates up to 19,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 
These particular plastics cannot, however, be moulded 
in the same way as others, 7.e., from powder to 
finished article in one major operation, but are 
normally moulded into sheets or blocks, and then 
machined. The tensile strength of plastics which are 
moulded in the sense now being considered, have a 
ceiling around 12,000 lbs., and the average is around 
9,000 Ibs. 

The average ultimate strength of cast iron, which is 
accepted as poor in tension, is around 28,000 lbs. 
per sq. in., whilst mild steel averages around 60,000. 
In a nutshell, therefore, a material only two-fifths 
the strength of cast iron, and one-seventh the strength of 
mild steel, is being considered—but most emphatically 
not as a substitute. It is very obvious that any 
potential values there may be to engineers cannot be 
measured in terms of tensile, shear or tension; in fact, 
the uses of plastics must be in spite of these de- 
ficiencies. Closer investigation of the properties, how- 
ever, reveals that their specific gravity is 1.3 or, in 
round figures, half the weight of aluminium, and only 
one-fifth the weight of cast iron. Most plastics remain 
unaffected, or are only slightly affected, by weak acids 
or alkalis; and certain of them—polystyrene, for 
instance—will withstand either weak or strong acids 
or alkalis. Plastics generally are resistant to oils and 
greases. It may be mentioned, incidentally, that 
plastics themselves have no action whatever on metal. 
even when “moulded in.” Generally speaking, the 
effect of age is nil. Commercial limits of accuracy in 
moulded components and articles are generally + 0.005 
in., but tolerances of + 0.001 in. are often adhered to. 





REICHSFORSCHUNGSRAT FORMED 


By a decree of June 9 last, a Reichsforschungsrat or 
Reich Research Council has been formed in Germany 
to co-ordinate, in the interests of the State, all scien- 
tific research and its appropriate application, both 
during the war and after. The formation of this 
Council has been entrusted to the hands of H. Goering, 
who will make appointments to the Council and fix 
the terms of reference of its activities. The research 
committees previously under the control of the Reichs- 
minister fiir Wissenschaft, Erzeihung und Volksbildung, 
briefly the Minister for Education, will now come 
under the control of the new Council. Funds for 
prosecuting research and for maintaining the Council 
are to be paid by the Reich Treasury. 





Enamelling in Inert Atmospheres.—Inert atmosphere 
furnaces are being used at the A. O. Smith Corpora- 
tion in America. By allowing air to contact the ware 
only during the first 1,000 deg. F. of heating, oxide 
formation is accurately controlled so that just enough 
iron oxide is present for best adherence, and not 
enough to cause certain defects, blistering, etc. 
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By D. CHERRY PATERSON 


Mould Conveyors 
The mould conveyor usually stands about 15 in. 
above the floor; it consists of a series of cast-iron 
plates attached to an endless chain and the speed of 
travel, which varies from 6 to 8 ft. per min., is de- 
cided according to the rate of production required and 
size of boxes. The cast-iron plates must be very care- 


fully designed and be first-class castings; they should 
overlap with a mesh lip so that, as they turn corners, 
no opening is exposed. There should never be a space 
between these plates where operators’ feet might slip 





Fic. 8.—CATERPILLAR DRIVE. 


between, as men frequently stand on them. This is of 
considerable importance. 

There are two types of drive, namely, the large 
sprocket wheel mounted on vertical shaft with motor 
gears, etc., driving the chain, the conveyor being 
brought into the diameter of this wheel to allow this 
drive to function. The other method is by caterpillar 
drive, which is a much superior means of applying 
the power. In this case the driving unit can be placed 
almost anywhere and no special path for the conveyor 
need be considered, although the best place for the 
drive is just beyond the unloading point. Shortly, this 
drive consists of two sprockets, approximately 6-ft. 
centres, carrying a heavy driving chain and at intervals 
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(Continued from page 236) 


mounted with swivel dogs which synchronise with the 
mould conveyor chain and mesh with it, and so give 
power and travel to the latter. This shows the drive 
with the cover plates removed. Fig. 8 shows the dogs 
that mesh with the conveyor chain itself, which, of 
course, cannot be seen, as it is under the carrying 
plates. 

Almost any arrangement can be made with this 
gear; it can be placed underground with the exception 
of the caterpillar itself, which can be covered with 
heavy plating so that operators can conveniently work 
over it without fear of damaging 
the gears. Easy access is also 
provided, so that this very im- 
portant part of the unit may be 
kept in good maintenance. This 
mould conveyor passes the pour- 
ing station, where it is usual to 
provide a runway in the form of 
a loop which is carried for a 
distance over the mould conveyor, 
embracing four or five plates, and 
passing the pouring point. Fig. 9 
shows this runway, with the 
furnace in the background and 
the mould conveyor on the left. 
The operators have their ladles 


suspended from ball-bearing 
trolleys on the runway, and they 
move in a continuous circle. 
obtaining their metal, passine 


round to the mould conveyor, and 
are given ample time as the mould 
conveyor travels to pour the boxes. 

In case of a hold-up at the 
furnace, and in order that mould- 
ing may not be stopped, side lines 
of heavy roller track are frequently 
provided. The boxes are trans- 
ferred to these tracks before 
reaching the pouring point and 
stored until pouring is resumed, when the boxes are 
fed back into the system again. 


Core Handling 

The provision of the cores calls for another design 
of conveyor plant, which is an essential part of a 
mechanical foundry scheme. There are many ways of 
providing the core sand to the core makers, and it is 
worth while examining one or two. Fig. 10 shows 
how the sand is elevated to the storage hopper. The 
drier is on the left and on the platform there is the 
measuring machine. 

Perhaps the best one is where there is a platform 
running over the core benches. At one end of the 
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platform an elevator raises the 
core sand, which has already been 
through a drier, into a storage 
hopper. The sand passes from 
the storage hopper into a 
measuring valve, which feeds a 
charge into the core-sand mixer. 
Along the platform over the core 
benches a series of immediate 
supply hoppers are provided, so 
that core sand is available to the 
core makers continuously as re- 
quired. These hoppers can be 
filled by a belt conveyor running 
along the platform and have a 
plough provided for each hopper, 
and an attendant constantly pass- 
ing up and down the platform, 
raising and lowering the ploughs as 
necessary to maintain all the 
hoppers full. Another method is 
the same scheme, but instead of a 
belt conveyor with ploughs, the 
sand is barrowed by an operator 
who keeps the storage hoppers 
full manually. This may seem a strange proposal 
in a mechanical handling scheme, but conditions 
control their decisions, and often it is more economical 
to employ a boy or a girl with a barrow than to put 
in an expensive conveyor without any loss of effi- 
ciency. Fig. 11 shows the core platform with the 
feed hopper and the core tables. The pendulum tray 
conveyor is also visible. 

The core makers may, for instance, be accommo- 
dated on the platform, and the sand travels between 
the tables on a belt conveyor, and the operator ploughs 
off the sand as required. The cores are assembled on 
trays and fed into a continuous drying stove at the 
platform level and taken off at the ground level. Pass- 
ing close to this point is an overhead chain conveyor 
with pendant trays spaced at intervals, on to which 
the cores are placed. This conveyor then travels along 
a line that will bring it adjacent to the mould boxes 
awaiting to have the cores set in them. A point in 
the design of the core plant is worth careful con- 
sideration, and that is the cooling of the core trays 
after they have come out of the core oven if the 
travel between the oven and the return for re-use is 
not sufficient to cool them. 

In this case, illustrated in Fig. 12, the supply 
hoppers for the core makers are on their tables, 
and they are swiftly filled by an attendant from the 
ground. The pendulum cover run between two lines 
of tables. When the castings have been taken from 
the moulding boxes they are usually red hot, and as 
the sand is shaken out the boxes are removed and 
the castings are left in the grid. The consideration 
here is to get the red hot castings on to the conveyor 





Fic. 9.—PouURING RUNWAY. 





Fic. 10.—SAND Dryer, ELEVATOR, HOPPER. 
MEASURING MACHINE AND FEED PLATFORM. 
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~CORE BENCHES AND CorRE CONVEYOR WITH HopPERS 
FED FROM OVERHEAD. 


Fic. 12.—Cort BENCHES AND CORE CONVEYOR. 
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unit easily and quickly, and the 
amount of time to be allowed to 
bring down the temperature to 
such a level that they can be 
handled. 


A Typical Lay-out 

Fig. 13 shows a typical lay-out 
of a complete mechanical-handling 
plant in a foundry. In it are the 
various units which have been 
described. The core plant is at 
the top and the other units can be 
seen as well as the small scale 
permits. The provision of new 
sand is interesting. There is a 
hopper outside the foundry on the 
left door, and over this is an 
elevator into which the sand is 
shovelled. It is elevated to a con- 
veyor which carries it to the 
storage hopper. A_ two-legged 
chute comes from the hopper so 
that either mill can be fed with its 
new sand as required. 


Pipe Foundry Problems 

Another interesting handling 
unit concerns itself with pipes. 
These are difficult castings to 
handle, and there are one or two 
schemes which have been devised 
entirely for this trade. A very 
long time ago when the Sand- 
slinger moulding machine was first 
introduced into this country, the 
earliest machine was the floor 
tractor type, inasmuch as whilst it 
travelled it collected its own sand 
and rammed the boxes which it 
towed behind it. This was very 
satisfactory, but the problem was 
to get the empty boxes to the 
machine and the full ones easily 
moved, to get the benefit of the 
high rate of moulding which this 
machine gave. 

In one scheme underhung cranes 
were provided running on rails 
attached to the underside of the 
roof truss. This underhung crane 
had two main cross members, and 
with a ball bearing trolley it was 
possible, with specially controlled 
weighted slings, for the boys to 
lift the boxes from the machine, 
carry them without effort to where 
they were deposited, lift the empty 
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box and put it on the truck 
without interrupting the con- 
tinuous travel of the machine. 
The unique design of this 
overhead equipment was such 
that the boys could move in 
any direction whatsoever, even 
in a circle, without having to 
pay any attention to the equip- 
ment above their heads. The 
whole of this equipment was 
towed by the moulding 
machine. 

The lifting unit shown in 
Fig. 14 was designed for this 
scheme. It enabled boys to 
lift the boxes with two pipe 
moulds in each by means of 
the balance weight arrange- 
ment. It should be noted, of 
course, that the full boxes were 
always being lifted downwards 
and the empties raised. The 
full box was lowered by re- 
leasing the wedge that locked 
the ropes; the load, being just 
heavier than the balance 
weight, raised the empty box 
on the ropes being similarly 
released. 

Another handling scheme in 
connection with pipes is the 
dipping plant. For this an off- 
shoot from the foundry run- 
way was erected embracing a 
pre-heating unit and dipping 
tank. Special spider fitments 
attached to the trolleys 
embrace the spigots. These 
are pushed along, and three to 
six trolley loads are fed into 
the pre-heating furnace. 

Fig. 15 shows the lay-out of 
the overhead runway in the 
form of a loop with the heat- 
ing chamber and dipping tank. 
The method of heating is a 
matter of choice—according to 
the circumstances, open fires, 
oil. or electricity may be used. 
When the pipes have been 
sufficiently heated they are run 
on to a section of the runway 
over the tar pit, which section 
moves vertically—on operating 
a controller the load descends 
into the tank, where the 
pipes are coated with tar and 
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Fic. 13.—LayouT OF SAND HANDLING PLANT. 
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Fic. 14—SpectaL Tyee oF LIFTING UNIT WITH BALANCE WEIGHT 
TO ENABLE BOXES TO BE LIFTED BY Boys. 
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immediately raised once more and run off on 
to a runway, which gives sufficient space for dripping 
and drying to take place. The runway in such cases 
can be extended into the warehouse, and there the 
pipes are taken directly from the spider and put into 
stock. Runways are most commonly used, although 
trucks are sometimes convenient for transporting the 
product from the stock to the despatch bay. Over- 
head cranes span the loading bay, and these can be 
made to link up with the runways and take the load, 
previously assembled in the warehouse, and put it 
straight into the truck. 

Handling machines, such as stackers, portable con- 
veyors, and so on, find their place in the foundry 
in various stages, but as every foundry has its 
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Fic. 15.—D1PPinG PLANT. 





Fic. 16.—CONVEYOR UNDER FLOOR AND ELEVATOR TO FEED STORAGE 
HopPER FOR SUPPLY OF SAND TO TRAVELLING MOULDING UNIT. 
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different problems to solve, choice must be made after 
careful consideration of these different equipments. 

Fig. 16 shows how a portable moulding machine 
was replenished with sand. An elevator and hopper 
are shown which form a reservoir of sand always 
available to the machine, and there is a small hopper 
in the floor into which sand is emptied, a conveyor 
being at the bottom of it which feeds the elevator. 
Fig. 17 is another view of the same equipment, show- 
ing one of these handling units for a_ special job. 
It is for stacking the castings, and one feature is the 
hand winch which, to raise the load, lowers by simply 
pressing backwards on the handle. 


General Considerations 

The entire problem of mechanical handling in the 
foundry is one of feeding the machines and taking 
away boxes or parts after moulding, and when a 
foundryman buys an expensive 
machine to produce certain re- 
sults, it is imperative that he con- 
siders the means of feeding and 
relieving this machine at such a 
speed as to get the full produc- 
tion of which it is capable. Close 
co-operation between the 
foundryman and the engineer is 
essential when a comprehensive 
scheme is under consideration, 
and when a new foundry or an 
extension is contemplated, great 
economies can be made in the 
building and the excavation work 
by collaboration with the 
mechanical handling engineer at 
the early stages. The natural 
development of the foundry in- 
dustry calls more and more for 
this close co-operation. There 
are the specialists who design the 
machines for moulding, milling, 
melting and all the multitudinous 
processes that the casting of 
metals entails, and to co-ordinate 
the functions of their machines 
and processes, the mechanical 
handling engineer who specialises 
in handling materials only must 
co-operate with the foundryman 
to get the full output obtainable 
if these machines are to be used 
to their full advantage. The 
mechanical handling engineer is 
only concerned with output, the 
quality of the production is a 
matter for the designers of the 
manufacturing machines and the 
ability of the foundryman to use 
them. 

Too often one finds that the 
foundryman is so keen on the 
making of his castings, getting 
the building started and the 
machines ordered, that he may 
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consult the firm of mechanical 
handling engineers when all the 
plant has been arranged for and 
the building erected. He then finds 
that many problems in handling 
essential to his output have to be 
considered, which should have 
been part and parcel of the whole 
conception. Overlapping and im- 
provisation are unavoidable in this 
way, and also “ over-mechanisa- 
tion.” 

It should not be overlooked that 
the handling plant must be care- 
fully balanced with the type of 
product, and the value of it, for 
one can mechanically equip a 
foundry to such an extent as to 
make it uneconomical to run. On 
the other hand, the aim should be 
to keep the product constantly 
flowing, to avoid men walking 
about the plant, to assist the physi- 
cal effort of the operators and to 
eliminate waste of effort or of 
material. 
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(Discussion will appear in the next Fic. 17.—OTHER VIEW OF CONVEYOR SHOWN IN Fic. 16. 


issue.) 








MODULUS OF ELASTICITY AND 
DAMPING OF IRON ALLOYS 


Both the modulus of elasticity and the damping of 
a material are well defined physical properties, the 
former being a measure of the atomic forces counter- 
acting a change in shape of the material. By acoustic 
methods both magnitudes can be measured to an 
accuracy of 0.002 per cent. in the case of the modulus 
and about 2 per cent. for the damping. In the 
“Archiv fiir das Eisenhiittenwesen,” W. KOosTER 
says that these properties are influenced by alloying 
transformations and the thermal and mechanical treat- 
ment to which a metal is subjected. In the case of 
technical iron alloys, the amounts of alloy consti- 
tuents and admixtures are so small that the modulus 
of elasticity is practically unaffected, and it is only 
when a high percentage of the alloying elements is 
added that some change in the modulus is observed. 
Progressive addition of carbon gradually reduces the 
damping in iron. Graphite lowers the modulus of 
elasticity of iron to a very marked degree and con- 
siderably raises the damping, which accounts for the 
marked damping properties of cast iron. In _ high- 
grade cast iron, the modulus of elasticity increases 
with the tensile strength, while the damping drops 
considerably. As the temperature is raised the modu- 
lus is reduced, while above 600 deg. the damping rises 


very considerably. Grain size of the iron appears to 
affect the modulus just as little as with aluminium, 
although in brass the modulus depends on grain size. 
Tension and drawing slightly lower the modulus 
of elasticity, the damping rising at first rapidly, then 
more slowly, to five times its original value. On 
maintaining the material at room temperature, both 
magnitudes strive to return to their original values, 
the modulus realising this to only a small extent while 
the damping value is almost fully recovered. Prac- 
tically the same effect is observed on heat-treatment; 
on hardening the modulus increases or decreases 
according as the modulus of the homogeneous solid 
solution is smaller or greater than that of the hetero- 
geneous alloy. Damping measurements are recom- 
mended as a practicable means of confirming the 
presence of faults, since these, such as cracks, blow- 
holes, pores, etc., raise the damping value. In par- 
ticular, intercrystalline corrosion can be detected by 
this rneasurement. 


The W.P.B. Conservation Division’s Auto Grave- 
yard Section has collected 1,633,369 tons of scrap in 
the four months to July last during which the pro- 
gramme has been in existence. Recoveries averaged 
408,342 tons per month. In addition to metal. 
the auto “graveyards” in July salvaged 18,697 tons 
of scrap rubber. 
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CONVERTING VITREOUS ENAMELLING 
PLANT TO WAR PRODUCTION 


AN AMERICAN EFFORT 


Mr. Arthur F. Macconochie, writing in “ Steel,” has 
described how various parts of a vitreous enamelling 
plant have been converted to war production. Fig. 
shows a typical batch-type muffle furnace fired with a 
single oil burner. In operation the piece to be fired— 
generally in the form of large flat sheet—is laid on a 
rack set with a great many points like an inverted 
harrow and placed in the furnace by means of an 
air-operated fork which moves forward and deposits 
its burden on the refractory 
supports within the furnace. : sal 


~ 
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requiring care in heat treatment in order to avoid 
checking. Hardness requirements after heat treatment 
were from 190 to 200 Brinell, so that after the slight 
hardening taking place in the straightening operation 
the specification of 230 Brinell might be met. Since 
the plant was in possession of pickling facilities, the 
only necessary additions would have been bar 
straighteners of the Medart type. Work of this sort 
is best undertaken by plants favourably located from 
a transportation standpoint with respect to steel 
producer and user. 

After describing the conversion of the presses, the 
author points out that equipment of this type should 
cbviously be easy to apply to ways production, but 





Fig. 2 shows the same furnace 
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lieving and spheroidising opera- 


converted to annealing, stress re- | 
tions. The muffle has been re- 


moved and a car bottom provided; ‘¥, $7 


and the number of burners has 
been increased from one to seven. 
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This particular plant, Baltimore 
Enamel & Novelty Company, has 
secured a considerable amount of 
stress relieving operations on iron 
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castings, and much more is in 
prospect. 

An interesting inquiry, which in 
this particular case failed to 
mature, concerned the annealing, 
straightening and pickling of alloy 
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° Fic. 1.—SECTIONAL ELEVATIONS OF 60 X 274 X 144 IN. 


MUFFLE FURNACE (EXISTING). 








steel bar. Where the stock does 
not exceed about 12 ft. in length, 
the typical enamelling furnace is 
well adapted to this class of work 
since it normally operates over 
the temperature range required. 
However, as in the case of stress 
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relieving operations and more par- a | © 
ticularly for annealing purposes, a ge 

the supply of heat to the furnace | *? | rE | 
must be greatly increased. A car =e = as 
bottom, of course, is essential, and a sate | 


some increase in the capacity of 
handling arrangements will normally 
be required since runways and 
lifting tackle in the enamelling 
plant are ordinarily designed for relatively light loads. 

Under the arrangements which were proposed for 
treating this bar stock, loads of some 10 tons were 
projected, the cars being run into the furnace at a 
temperature of 426 deg. C. Suitable precautions having 
been taken to avoid any large percentage of free 
oxygen in the furnace atmosphere in order to minimise 
scaling, heating of the bars to between 787 and 843 
deg., followed by a hold of several hours to ensure 
uniformity of heating and thorough transformation, 
would have taken place. Cooling was to be slow 
through the critical range—a rate not exceeding 12 deg. 
every half hour—followed by air cooling from 537 deg. 

This particular steel was a chrome-molybdenum alloy 








FiG. 2.—CONVERSION OF MUFFLE FURNACE SHOWN IN Fic. 1 To 


ANNEALING FURNACE WITH TRUCK. 


early investigations disclosed large capacity of this 
type over the country at large. Thus after going 
through the motions familiar to many organisations 
compelled to seek new lines of business connected 
with the war effort or starve, the conclusion was finally 
reached that an attempt would have to be made to re- 
equip the plant with multi-spindle automatic or other 
types of shell lathes with a view to a contract for shell 
manufacture. There followed a lengthy period of 
negotiation with the local Ordnance Office, during 
which layouts were prepared and bids secured on all 
necessary equipment for machining shell of various 
types and calibres. But many other organisations had 
the same idea, and in all cases in which invitations to 
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bid were accepted the contracts were lost to lower 
bidders. 

Meantime a contract had been secured for enamelled 
flues for defence housing, and interest once more 
revived in the possibility of obtaining work more in 
line with the ability of existing facilities to produce. 
This attitude was further sharpened by the increasing 
reluctance of the War Department to encourage the 
establishment of manufacturing facilities in a zone 
exposed to the risk of enemy air attack. 

Instead, therefore, of making further efforts to obtain 
large prime contracts, attention was directed to the 
needs of major contractors within a limited radius. 
In this way a variety of work, including ammunition 
trays and ammunition boxes for merchant ships, air- 
craft stages for the Navy, together with a variety of 
parts for the British and American aircraft industries, 
bus bar boxes, etc., filtered in, each new job presenting 
a fresh array of manufacturing problems. In these 
various ways, it has been possible to keep busy the 
sheet metal division, including spot welding, and to a 
moderate extent the enamelling facilities. 

However, as the constriction of steel supplies tightens, 
important as defence housing is, it is expected that all 
work not directly concerned with supplying the armed 
forces will gradually disappear, and that more and 
more furnace capacity will be turned over to heat 
treatment. What can be done with spraying equip- 
ment, enamel mills and pickling facilities is still some- 
thing of a problem, not to mention the question of 
utilising the extensive floor space which is steadily 
being vacated by enamelled ware. 

Throughout this changeover period, there has been 
a full realisation of the necessity of applying to the 
problems of securing war work perhaps more than the 
normal amount of effort rather than less. The Army 
and the Navy have a job of their own to do, and 
cannot be expected to beat a path to the door of every 
moustrap maker in order to solve his conversion 
problem for him. 


The Baltimore Plant 

The Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Company, by 
whose courtesy the above information is presented 
and with whom the author has been associated in a 
consulting capacity for the past six months, was 
organised in 1896. At that time porcelain enamelling 
was endeavouring to gain a wider foothold for its 
commercial products. Certain individuals who sensed 
the tremendous possibilities of the industry were also 
aware of the necessity for establishing it upon mass 
production lines. The company is now one of the 
largest manufacturers of porcelain enamelled signs ia 
the United States. 

An important contribution by the company to the 
growing enamel industry was the development of the 
permanent red enamel colour so frequently used to-day. 
The only red hitherto available had an orange cast. 
and manufacturers could not guarantee its permanency. 
Still another forward step was the erection in 1925 
of one of the first continuous burning furnaces in 
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America and the first furnace of this type to be used 
in sign manufacture. The company also built the firs: 
furnace in the country large enough to enamel signs 
6 ft. high. When signs of larger size than this are 
required they are made in sections. The latest effor! 
of the company has been directed toward the use of i's 
product in architecture. 


AIR RECEIVERS 


The “Industrial Bulletin” for July contains the 
following list of questions of major interest to foun- 
dries using compressed air:— 

(1) Have you a complete list of all air receivers as 
defined in F.A. Section 31(5) and, where there is more 
than one receiver, has each a distinguishing number 
or letter? 

(2) Is the safe working pressure marked on each so 
as to be plainly visible? 

(3) Will each receiver withstand the maximum pres- 
sure obtainable from the compressor? 

(4) If not, is there a suitable reducing valve or 
similar appliance in the supply pipe to each receiver? 

(5) Has each a suitable safety valve and are the 
valves correctly adjusted? 

(6) Has each a correct pressure gauge showing the 
pressure in pounds per square inch? 

(7) Has each receiver a suitable appliance for drain- 
ing it? 

(8) Is the receiver blown out daily? 

(9) Has each receiver a manhole or handhole to 
permit of thorough internal examination? 

(10) Has each been thoroughly cleaned within the 
last 26 months? 

(11) Are an oil trap, fusible plug and thermometer 
provided on the pipeline between compressor and re- 
ceiver? 

(12) Is the oil trap provided with a cock and is the 
trap periodically blown out? 

(13) Is the temperature regularly checked to see that 
it does not rise unduly? 

(14) Has each receiver been thoroughly examined by 
a competent person within the last 26 months? Or, 
if of solid drawn construction: (a2) has each been 
examined by a competent person within the period 
(not more than four years) laid down at the last 
examination; and (>) if the internal surface cannot be 
thoroughly examined, has a suitable hydraulic test 
been made? 

(15) Have the certificates of examination and test 
been entered in or attached to the General Register. 
together with a record of the safe working pressure? 

(16) Is each receiver and its fittings being properly 
maintained? (‘“ Maintained” means “maintained in 
an efficient state, in efficient working order and in 
good repair.) : 

(17) Are you aware that the explosion of an air 
receiver must be reported to the district Inspector of 
Factories at once, whether or not personal injury re- 
sults’? 








ANY OLD BOOKS FOR SALVAGE? 
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NEW PATENTS 


The following list of Patent Specifications accepted has 
been taken from the “ Official Journal (Patents).” Printed 
copies of the full Specifications are obtainable from the Patent 
Upfice, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, price 1s. 
eacn. 

547,828 OraM, J. E., and WILD-BARFIELD ELECTRIC 
FURNACES, LIMITED. Electrically-heated salt 
baths or the like. 

547,898 TITAN COMPANY, INC. 
titaniferous materials. 
547,909 DuFFieLtp, F. L. Production of iron from 

iron ore. 

547,916 SHORTER PROCESS COMPANY, LIMITED (Linde 
Air Products Company). Apparatus for flame- 
hardening the internal surfaces of tubular metal 
articles. 

547,931 SHORTER PROCESS COMPANY, LIMITED, and 
SHORTER, A. E. Apparatus for the heat-treatment 
of internal metal surfaces. 

547,950 WELLMAN SEAVER ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
LIMITED, and Marnie, J. Presses for making 
metal tubular blanks or hollows. 

547,951 WELLMAN SEAVER ROLLING MILL COMPANY, 
LimitTepD, and McLay, G. S. Presses for making 
metal tubular blanks or hollows. 

547,952 WELLMAN SEAVER ROLLING MILL COMPANY, 
LIMITED, McLay, G. S., WILLIAMSON, J. C., and 
Marnie, J. Presses for making metal tubular 
blanks or hollows. 

547,970 Hates, E. S. Furnaces, more particularly 
for the heat-treatment of metals. 

547,991 JoHNSON, L. Apparatus for the detection of 
cracks in ferrous metals by magnetic means. 

547,999 STEWARTS AND’ LLoyps, LIMITED, and 
Henpry, D. C. Means for use in the rolling of 
metal bars. 

548,029 E.M.B. COMPANY, LIMITED, 
L. A. Die-casting machines. 
548,033 Soc. oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE. Pro- 
cess for the after-treatment of oxidised aluminium 

and alloys thereof. 

548,116 Cosway, R., and IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRIES, LIMITED. Degreasing of metals and like 
non-absorbent materials. 

548,184 STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY. 
sion-proofing metal articles. 

548,262 DENINGTON, R. F., and IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES, LIMITED. Protection of metal sur- 
faces from corrosion. 

548, po Cappy, S. C. Case-hardening of iron and 


Treatment of ferro- 


and CATLIN, 


Corro- 


eel. 

548, 300 Triccs, W. W. (Rohm & Haas Company). 
Production of water-resistant size coating or 
films. 

548,321 BRostus, 
forging. 
548,330 GLACIER METAL Company, LIMITED, BROWN, 
W. B. D., HoLtican, P. T., and Bate, L. Bond- 

ing of metals. 

548,365 Pokorny, E. A. Hard facing of metals. 

548,366 Witcox, R. L., and WaTERBURY FARREL 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE Company. Header or up- 
setting machine. 


E. E. Manipulators for use in 
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548,377 MULLER & CIE MASCHINENFABRIK UND 
EISENGIESSERE!I AKT.-GeEs., A. Conveying device. 

548,381 PyLe, P. R. C., and SHEPPARD, N. C. Re- 
fining and casting of magnesium and alloys rich 
in magnesium. 

548,404 FaIREY AVIATION COMPANY, LIMITED, and 
WoopsmitTH, H. T. Hardness-testing instrument. 

548,435 BRASSERT & COMPANY, LIMITED, H. A., and 
Bruton, A. L. Carbonisation or heat-treatment 
apparatus. 

548,440 INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION, LIMITED, GuD- 
GEON, F., and BRUNT, W. Moulds for casting 
metals. 

548,442 British THOMSON - HOUSTON COMPANY, 
LimiteD. Machines for spinning metals. 

548,448 LONGENECKER, L Furnaces for melting 
granular materials. 

548.455 SHELTON IRON STEEL & COAL COMPANY, 
LIMITED, SMALL, E., and BLoor, L. Scraper or 
push-plate conveyors. 

548,469 Lowe, J. S. _ Forging, 


reheating, and like 
furnaces. 





ALL RAIL TRAFFIC TO BE 
“CARRIAGE PAID”’ 


As from January 1 next, all goods traffic sent by 
rail with the exception of cattle. fruit and vegetables, 
will be required to be sent “carriage paid.” This 
means that the consignor will be responsible for pay- 
ing the carriage charges at the forwarding station, 
but does not necessarily involve pre-payment. The 
exceptions are of a temporary character, and it is 
hoped to bring all traffic within the scope of the Order 
as soon as arrangements can be made to overcome the 
special difficulties in these cases. 

This decision has been taken by the Minister of War 
Transport to save railway man-power and to relieve 
the strain on railway staff arising from the growing 
volume of war traffic. Merchandise traffic by passen- 
ger train and about three-quarters of the traffic by 
freight train is already sent “carriage paid.” By dis- 
continuing the practice of having goods sent “to pay’ 
in the case of the remaining portion, some hundreds 
of railway clerical and accounting staff will be freed 
for other work. 


SEARCH FOR IRON ORE IN EIRE 


Believing that deposits of iron ore may be found 
in workable quantities in the Arklow, Co. Wicklow, 
district, the Eire Minister for Industry and Commerce 
has acquired the right to work minerals in Ballard 
Upper and Lower Ballycapple Hill and Kilboy, and 
it is the intention to have an investigation carried 
out by the Mineral Development & Exploitation Com- 
pany. The mining rights acquired by the Minister 
will be leased to the company, and if the existence 
of workable quantities of ore is established the 
development of them will be carried out by ihe 
company. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


Mr. HERBERT Morrison, Home Secretary, speaking 
at Cardiff recently, said that Britain had achieved 
a war output greater per head than that of any 
canes in the world and had not yet reached the 
peak. 

Capt. BaLFour, Under-Secretary for Air, speaking 
at Epsom recently, said that the loss of output from 
six major steel plants in the Duesseldorf-Duisburg area 
because of Allied bombing raids was estimated to be 
1,250,000 tons. 

A PROTECTION ORDER concerning Mr. Francis Arthur 
Mann, 2, Lupus Street, Victoria, London, S.W.1, iron 
and steel merchant, made on June 9, 1942, under the 
Liabilities (Wartime Adjustment) Act, 1941, was 
revoked on October 20, 1942. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY of Canada, 
Limited, earned a net profit of $(U.S.)8,368,510 in the 
three months to September 30 last, compared with 
$8,380,331 in the September quarter last year and 
$7,936,648 in the June quarter of this year. 

AN APPEAL to men and women who cannot be 
given new posts similar to those the war has taken 
from them to accept positions as factory workers has 
been made by the Minister of Labour, and is directed 
in the first place to those whose names are on the 
registers of the Appointments Department of the 
Ministry. 

OWING TO HIS unavoidable absence, Mr. L. F. 
Wright’s induction as president had to be postponed 
when the annual meeting of the Cleveland Institution 
of Engineers was held at Middlesbrough last 
week. All the other officials were re-elected, and 
through the courtesy of Dr. W. H. Hadfield, F.R.S., a 
number of colour films illustrating the manufacture 
of various types of steel were shown by Col. 
McWilliam. 

THE COMPANIES REGISTRATION OFFICE gives notice 
that the names of the undermentioned companies 
have been struck off the register, and such companies 
are dissolved:—Coal & Mineral Development Com- 
any, Limited; Hamilton Smith Engineers, Limited; 

ercia Iron Foundry, Limited; Worthington Pump 
Company, Limited; Birchfield Foundry Company, 
Limited, registered September 7, 1922; Birchfield 
Foundry Company, Limited, registered March 16, 1935: 
Ismay Cutting Tools, Limited; Tin Solders Extrusion 
Laboratories, Limited. 


AT MIDDLESBROUGH POLICE Court last week, eight 


shipyard workers, including four adults and four boys, - 


were accused of removing pressure wheels from acety- 
lene burners with intent to impair the war effort. Three 
of the adults were fined £5, and one adult and one boy 
were discharged. The other three boys were bound 
over for 12 months. It was stated that the adults were 
welders and the boys their assistants. At a recent 
strike at the shipyard the accused took away the 
pressure wheels from their burners. For the defence 
it was stated that it was customary to take away ‘the 
pressure wheels to prevent the burners being used by 
unauthorised persons. 
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PERSONAL 


Mr. J. W. Garpom has been co-opted to fill the 
vacancy on the Council of the Institute of Vitreous 
Enamellers, caused through the election of Mr. W. 
Todd to the chairmanship. 

Mr. T. E. FREESTON and Mrs. Freeston, of Priors 
Lee Hall, Shifnal, Salop, have received a presentation 
from the managers and staff of the Lilleshall Com- 
pany, Limited, on the occasion of their golden wedding. 
Mr. Freeston is managing director of the Lilleshall 
Company, and has been in the service of the firm for 
54 years. 

Mr. W. J. REES, who has been managing director 
of the Glanmor Foundry Company, Limited, Llanelly, 
for the past 42 years, has resigned the position, and 
will be succeeded by Mr. Sam Evans, of Wolver- 
hampton. Mr. Rees was one of the founders of the 
company. The firm of Thomas & Clement, Limited, 
Morfa Engineering Works, New Dock, Llanelly, is 
associated with the Glanmor Foundry Company, and 
the combined interests were recently merged under the 
title of Glanmorfa Foundry & Engineering Company, 
Limited. 

Mr. GEORGE GILBERT IBBOTSON, general works super- 
intendent of the ironworks branch of Newton Cham- 
bers & Company, Limited, Thorncliffe Ironworks, near 
Sheffield, has been promoted assistant general mana- 
ger (works). Mr. Ibbotson served his engineering 
apprenticeship with the company. He went through 
the drawing office, became works manager in 1934 and 
general works superintendent in 1942. He is a mem- 
ber of the Institute of British Foundrymen and of 
the Works Managers’ Association. Mr. Ibbotson 
served with distinction in the last war, being awarded 
the Military Medal. 

Mayor ALAN MoncriEFF, M.C., last week took up 
the post of general manager of the ironworks branch 
of Newton Chambers & Company, Limited, Thorn- 
cliffe, Sheffield, in succession to Major W. T. Kitching, 
now chief engineer of the Appleby-Frodingham works 
of the United Steel Companies, Limited. Major 
Moncrieff has been engaged for the greater part of 
this year as Assistant Regional Controller for the 
Ministry of Supply in the North-East Region, and has 
been released to take up his new position. From 
Oundle, Major Moncrieff passed through the shops of 
the North-Eastern Marine Engineering Company, 
Limited, Wallsend-on-Tyne, to Cambridge, where he 
graduated in mechanical science. He then joined his 
father in the firm of civil engineering consultants, 
Mitchell, Moncrieff & Partners, and later spent five 
years in India as a director of the Concrete Associa- 
tion of India. Returning in 1932, after a short period 
of consultant practice, he became a special director 
and sales manager of Cooke, Troughton & Simms, 
Limited (a subsidiary of Vickers, Limited), and under- 
took for them an overseas market investigation which 
involved a journey round the world. His next appoint- 
ment was with the engineering firm of Hathorn Davey 
& Company, Limited, Leeds, and the associated firm 
of Sulzer Bros. He joined the engineering staff of the 
Ministry of Supply as Assistant Regional Controller 
early this year. 
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IS CHARACTERISED by 
closeness of grain structure, 
uniformity of composition and 


STANTON =o 2=* 


IS PRODUCED to 
guaranteed analysis in seven 
standard grades. 


CAN BE MADE to 

REFINED customers’ individual require- 
ments with total carbon from 
26 per cent. upwards. 


a ! G i RO N SHOULD BE USED to 


tone up high phosphorus irons 
and scrap, to replace Hematite, 
and to produce castings for all 


high duty purposes. 


Users are invited to avail themselves 
of the Stanton Technical Service which 
offers free expert advice on special 
mixtures and other Foundry problems. 








Cetgk, y CE 
a vo Saket 


THE STANTON IRONWORKS GOMPANY LIMITED, NEAR NOTTINGHAM 
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COMPANY NEWS 
(Figures for previous year in brackets.) 

Drake & Gorham—Dividend of 5% (same). 

Richardsons Westgarth—Dividend of 8% (74%). 

Ward & Goldstone—Interim dividend of 10% (same). 

Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds—Interim dividend of 4% 
(same). 

Burntisland Shipbuilding—Interim dividend of 2% 
(same). 

Metal Industries—Interim dividend of 24% 
less tax at 9s. 7d. 

Shotts Iron Company—Dividend of 5°% (same) on 
the ordinary shares. 

Tube Investments—Final ordinary dividend of 10%, 
making 20% (same). 

E. G. Brown & Company—Final dividend of 15%, 
making 25% (same). 

Frederick Braby & Company—Final dividend of 
74%, making 10% (same). 

Atlas Steel Foundry & Engineering—Final dividend 
of 274%, making 424% (same). 

Humber Graving Dock & Engineering—Net profit 
for the year to June 30, £8,876 (£6,211); to reserve for 
contingencies, £2,876; dividend of 4% (same). 

Murex—Trading profit for the year ended June 30, 
after providing for depreciation, £598,707 (£556,947); 
dividends, etc., received, £30,661; taxation reserve, 
£421,500; general reserve, £50,000; obsolescence 
reserve, £25,000; reserve against advances to a sub- 
sidiary company, £17,000; ordinary dividend of 174% 
and a cash bonus of 24%, making 20% (same); 
forward £115,339 (£107,145). 

Samuel Osborn—Net profit for the year ended 
July 31, after making provision for pensions and con- 
tingencies, depreciation, bad and doubtful debts, 
income tax, war damage contributions, and E.P.T., 
£54,630 (£56,857); reserve for war contingencies, 
£25.000; dividends on the preference shares, £7,183; 
final dividend of 124% on the ordinary shares, making 
15%, (same); forward, £126,940 (£126,561). 

Thompson Bros. (Bilston)—Profit for the year to 
July 31, after E.P.T., £59,146 (£54,926); net profit. 
£18, 671 (£9,867), after £21,711 (£29,542) for income- 
tax, £7.602 (£6,077) for depreciation, £7,749 (£6,527) 
for A.R.P., and £3,090 (£2,585) for war risks and 
damage insurance; E.P.T. credit, £9,821; ordinary 
dividend of 15% (same), with bonus of 74% (5%): 
to general reserve, £15,000; forward, £16,652 (£13,864). 

Braithwaite & Company—Net profit for the year to 
March 31, including a dividend from Braithwaite & 
Company (India), Limited, and after providing for 
taxes, £19,674 (£21,579); to general reserve, £2,165: 
final dividend of 3% on the ordinary shares, making 
5% (same); forward, after preference dividend, £31,956 
(£27.941). Surplus of £7,835 over balance-sheet value 
on sale during the year of 53,000 shares of Rs. 7 
of the India company has also been transferred to 
general reserve, making it £100,000. 


(same), 








Mr. WILLIAM HoGartnH, formerly secretary of Wil- 
liam Baird & Company, Limited, Glasgow, died on 
November 5. 
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NEW COMPANIES 


(“ Limited” is understood. Figures indicate capital 
Names are of a. unless otherwise stated. Information 
somePiied by Jordan & Sons, 116, Chancery Lane, London, 


Non-Ferrous Extrusions, 27, 
Cheltenham—£1,000. 

Rowditch Engineering Company, Monk Street, Derby 
—£1,000. R. F. Presswood, subscriber. 

Tyler Bros. (Engineers), 3-5, Warser Gate, Notting- 
ham—£1,000. H. Tyler and J. Bernknoph. 

Moorside Engineering Company, Hunslet Hall Road, 
Leeds—£2,000. F. H., M., and S. T. Sowden. 

Jarrow Welding & Boiler Company—£1,000. J. 
Halligan, 17, Ernest Street, Jarrow; and A. Tullis. 

Homa Foundry, 184, Mosley Street, Birmingham— 
W. Howard, F. A. Matthews, and W. T. Howard. 

Gladney Engineering & Supply ae ig 12, Collier 
Street, London, N.1—£1.500. W. G. and J. V. Wolff. 

Elkaf ary Company, 3, Brighton Road, 
~— Surrey—£1,000. E.G. Larter and F. E. Button. 

jor (Northern), 14, Back Albion Road, North 
Shiclde Metal founders and workers, engineers, etc. 
£2,000. 

F. C. Lycett, 85, Coopers ‘.-— Smethwick—Tool 
makers, engineers, etc. £1,000. .< © and TL 
Lycett. 

Skelton Tool & Engineering Company. Bedford 
Road, Guildford—£7,500. H. B. and D. E. H. 
Readings. 

H.B.R. Sheet Metal & Welding Company, 32a, Wind- 
mill Road, Sunbury-on-Thames—£1,000. F. Heap and 
R. Brown. 

Weald Engineering Works. 64, High Street, Uxbridge. 
Middlesex—£2,000. F. G. C. Jackson, S. F. Bell, and 
S. J. Potter. 

Bayliss Engineering Products—£2.000. A. F. Chap- 
man, and F. C. Tidbury, 3, Churchfield Road, Acton, 
London, W.3. 

Robert Brown & Company (Engineers), 119, Baylis 
Road, London, S.E.1—£1.000. S. Smallman and 
J. P. E. Smith. 

Serumite Products, 353, Strand. London, W.C.2— 
Dealers in foundry supplies, etc. £5,000. S. G. Ward 
and A. Pinder. 

H. A. Foster (Chertsey), Mead Lane. Chertsey, Surrey 
—Scrap metal merchants, etc. £5,000. H. A. Foster 
and H. A. Foster, junr. 

Kitchen Equipment & Engineering Company, Gough 
House, Eden Street, —_——— Surrey—£1,000. EE. 
Metcalfe and F. H. Cox 


Rodney’ = Road, 





A Survey of the Position in Regard to the Use of 
Fuels other than Fuel Oil in Melting Furnaces of 
Light Alloy Industries——The Secretary of the Light 
Metal Founders’ Association, Mr. G. Eric L. Heathcote. 
informs us that through the courtesy of the chairman 
of his Technical Committee, copies of this brochure. 
of which we published an extract recently, will be 
made available to our readers so long as_ supplies 
last. Mr. Heathcote’s address is 25, Bennetts Hill. 
Birmingham, 2. 
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CONTINUOUS 
CORE STOVES 


TREMENDOUS PRODUCTION 


Illustration shows stove, with Automatic Stoker. 
Also made for ordinary hand coke firing. 


Let us send you details! 


FURNACES * STOVES * SAND HANDLING 


SPECIALISTS 











Latest design Mixers delivered from stock. 


Send your enquiries for any 
FOUNDRY MECHANISATION to the makers :- 


COGGON PFOUNDRY EQUIPMENT, LID, ov™mz, xaurax 


*Grams: ** COG., HALIFAX.’’ 














i 


SPENSTEAD 


SHOT 
BLAST 
PLANT 


Incorporating Mechanical Shot Return 
with screening of cinders, nails and 
flashes, and air separation of fines. 

Special attention to Ventilation and Dust 
Collection with no discharge to atmosphere. 
All sizes of Rooms from 6ft. by 6ft. by 
7ft. 6ins. to 20ft. by 12ft. by Bft. or larger. 
All accessories including round shot 
and split grit. 


SPENCER & HALSTEAD LTD. 
BRIDGE WORKS . OSSETT - YORKS. 


Telephone : 353/4 LONDON : 22, Old Queen St., S.W.I. GLASGOW : 60, St. Enoch Sq. MIDLANDS: 17, oo Rd., 





Whitehall 3271/2 Central 5909 ugby 
, 
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Raw Material Markets 





IRON AND STEEL 


Adequate quantities of iron for light-foundry estab- 
lishments continue to be forthcoming, but the heavy 
foundries are not so fortunate and have some difficulty 
in procuring their requirements. Slightly better con- 
ditions appear to have prevailed at some of the light 
foundries of late, and the call for iron of a high- 
phosphorus character has been correspondingly greater. 
Makers are able to despatch all that is required, how- 
ever, and many consumers have quite appreciable 
stocks on hand. Many ironworks which before the 
war were engaged on the production of high-phos- 
phorus iron have since diverted their attention to the 
manufacture of better-quality iron, such as hematite 
and low-phosphorus grades, but, despite this decline in 
output, current production is able to look after all 
needs. Consumption in respect of the light-castings 
industry, which was formerly the main user of this 
type of iron, has fallen away, but heavy engineering 
works are now using quite considerable tonnages in 
order to eke out their supplies of the better qualities. 

Engineering works producing castings of a heavy 
nature are briskly employed on important contracts 
for Government departments and other priority pur- 
chasers and their consumption of iron remains at peak 
levels. Mostly they require medium-phosphorus and 
refined irons, together with steel scrap, but for work 
of a special nature hematite and low-phosphorus iron 
are required. The latter, however, are in very short 
supply and are only allocated to inquirers when their 
use is imperative. 

In the early days of this month deliveries of foundry 
coke were at times held up for short periods owing to 
fog, but, generally speaking, transport of this fuel is 
satisfactory. Delays affect chiefly the smaller con- 
sumer and the buyer who has little accommodation 
for stocking. For delivery to Birmingham and Black 
Country stations the current price of Durham best 
foundry coke is still 69s. 3d. per ton, this figure being 
controlled. 

It is not surprising that consumption of steel in con- 
nection with the war industries tends to expand; cqn- 
sequently, the Control authorities are having to issue 
licences for fresh supplies very carefully and with due 
regard to the future requirements of important con- 
sumers. Every effort is being made to keep down to 
the minimum imports from the United States, in view 
of the shipping position, and although there are still 
supplies of imported material on hand, these are being 
retained intact for as long as possible. Steps are taken 
to develop home production where possible, and very 
gratifying results have been obtained, especially in 
respect of special and alloy grades of steel, which are 
used extensively by makers of munitions, armaments, 
etc. 

Cast-iron scrap for use in the foundries is being de- 
livered satisfactorily in most areas, and complaints 
of delay are few, although it is not possible at all 
times to grant licences for the full amounts asked for 
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by users. Certain grades of scrap for the steelworks 
are difficult to obtain promptly, but in most respects 
the scrap iran and steel trade is able to meet require- 
ments and merchants are in possession of surplus ton- 
nages of many of the lighter grades which are diffi- 
cult to move. The better regulatior of scrap deliveries 
is the object of a new system which has been intro- 
duced recently. It is hoped that under this system de- 
liveries will be more regular than they have been in 
the past, when consumers have experienced periods of 
shortage, followed by times when there has been some- 
thing of a glut of scrap. 





NON-FERROUS METALS 


No doubt the Allied offensive in North Africa has 
called for large quantities of munitions which in turn 
must result in the consumption of increased tonnages 
of copper, which is used extensively in the manu- 
facture of weapons of war. Supplies of copper are 
reaching this country satisfactorily, it is believed. If 
the Mediterranean can be cleared of enemy opposition, 
African supplies will be able to be despatched by the 
much shorter route along the east coast of Africa and 
through the Suez Canal, and will thus be freed from 
the Atlantic route, resulting in a much better utilisation 
of shipping space. 

Demand for spelter keeps up to recent peak levels 
and this metal is playing an important part in the 
war effort. Brass products are required in substantial 
quantities, and it is certain that needs in this respect 
will expand rather than contract while the race to 
provide munitions, etc., is in progress. The Control 
are restricting deliveries of spelter in all directions 
where economies can be effectively carried out. 

Supplies of lead continue to be ample to meet urgent 
needs. Consumption is high among priority users, and 
it is necessary to maintain a close scrutiny over all 
applications for fresh supplies. Relief is felt in lead 
circles at the trend of events in North Africa, as if 
the Axis forces can be dispelled from that zone, the 
movement of metal from Australia to the United 
Kingdom should be easier. 





NEW TRADE MARKS 


The following applications to _Tegister trade marks appear 
in the ‘‘ Trade Marks Journal” 

“ ROSTOPLAST ” + hiinahianes. BAKER 
LimITeED, Westfield Road, Peterborough. 

‘“* BIRMABRIGHT "—Machinery; scientific, navigational 
and surveying apparatus and instruments. BIRMA- 
BRIGHT, LIMITED, Dartmouth Road, Smethwick, near 
Birmingham. 

““ SKYLUXx "—Pipe and cable laying machines; tube, 
bar and rod bending machinery, etc. SKYLUX, 
LimiteD, 30, Brunel Road, Old Oak Common Lane, 
Acton, London, W.3. 


PERKINS, 





rods, wires, sheets, tapes, or castings. GILBY-BRUNTON, 


LruiTeD, 7, Links Place, Musselburgh, Scotland. 


Bevin Pers 8 
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Use “ANGLOY” 


Brand Tungsten Carbid 


e 


SAND BLAST 


NOZZLES 


500 Times Longer Life 


Tha 


a Chilled tron 


ANGLARDIA LTD. 


ADELPHI IRONWORKS, 
SALFORD, 3 








= by ‘* Phec” 





ourselves, in the minimum time 


tion is achieved throughout. It wil 
you to specify “‘ Phec.”’ 


PATERSON HUGHE 


ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 











_ & ERECTION 


From start to finish there is no division 
of responsibility. We design, manu- 
facture and erect complete, the plant 
for your particular job. All minor 
worries and details attaching to these 
three stages are resolved effectively’ by 


minimum worry and delay. Co-ordina- 


GorstRoad, Park Royal, London, N.W.10. Willesden 6982 
oe Works, Maryhill, Glasgow, N.W. Maryhill iF A 





with 


| pay 








Established 1902 


TRADE JOURNAL 
WITH WHICH 45 INCORPORATED THE IRON AND STEEL TRADES JOURNAL 

















49 Wellington Street, London, W.C.2. 

WARTIME ADDRESS to which all communications should be sent :— 
3, Amersham Road, HIGH he > eo Bucks. 
"Grams: “* Zacatecas , High Wycombe.” 

"Phone: HIGH WYCOMBE 1792 (3 lines). 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY: 2ls. per annum (Home and Overseas). 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF: The Council of lronfoundry Associations ; 
The Institute of British Foundrymen; The Institute of Vitreous 
Enamellers ; The Welsh Engineers’ and Founders’ Association; The 
Foundry Trades’ Equipment and Supplies Association. 


COUNCIL OF IRONFOUNDRY ASSOCIATIONS 
Chairman: FitzHerbert Wright, The Butterley Company, Ripley 
near Derby. Secretary: V. Delport, 2, Caxton Street, Westminster, 





Participating Associations: British Bath Manufacturers’ Association ; 
British lronfounders’ Association; British Malleable Tube Fittings 
Association; Cast Iron Axlebox Association ; Cast Iron Chair Associa- 
tion; Cast lron Heating, Boiler and Radiator Manufacturers’ Association ; 
Cast Iron Segment Association ; Greensand Pipe Founders Association 
of Scotland; lronfounders’ National Confederation ; ; National Associa- 
tion of Malleable Ir | Ingot Mould Association ; 
National Ironfounding Em fevers’ Association; Agricultural Engineers’ 
Asscciation (affiliated) ; British Cast tron Research Association (affi- 
liated); British Grit Association (affiliated); Institute of British Foundry- 
men (affiliated). 





INSTITUTE OF BRITISH FOUNDRYMEN 

PRESIDENT, 1941-42: Major R. Miles, M.Eng. Head Wrightson & 

Company, Limited, Thornaby-on-Tees. 
LIST OF SECRETARIES— 

General Secretary: T. Makemson. Acting Secretary, J. Bolton 

Saint John Street Chambers, Deansgate, Manchester 3. 
BRANCHES 

Birmingham, Coventry and West Midlands: A.A. Timmins, F.I.C., 
54, Carter Lane, Birmingham, 32. Bristol and West of England: 
A. Hares, 20, Greenbank Road, Hanham, Bristol. E. Midlands : S. A. 
Horton “* Three,’’ Mostyn Avenue, Littleover, Derby. Lancs : H. Buck- 
ley, Ellesmere, Norfolk Avenue, Burnley. London: V. C. Faulkner, 
3, Amersham Road, High Wycombe. Middlesbrough (pro tem.): J. K. 
Smithson, North-Eastern Iron Refining Company, Limited, Stillington, 
Stockton-on-Tees. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: C. Lashly, Sir W. G. Arm- 
strong, Whitworth & Co. (lIronfounders), Ltd., Close Works, Gateshead. 
Scottish : J. Bell, 60, St. Enoch Square, Glasgow. Sheffield : W. Webb, 
7 Brookfield Avenue, Mexborough, Yorks. Wales and Monmouth : 

S. Wall, 14, Palace Avenue, L andaff, Cardiff. West Riding : 
: “Ww. Wise, 110, Pullan Avenue, Eccleshill, Bradford. South Africa : 
F. C. Williams, Mutual Building, Johannesburg. 
SECTIONS 

Burnley : H. Buckley, Ellesmere, Norfolk Avenue, Burnley, Lancs. 
East Anglian: J. L. Francis, 12, Glenhurst Avenue, Ipswich. Falkirk : 
T. R. Goodwin, ** Viewfield, ” Falkirk Road, Bonnybridge. Lincoln: E. 
R. Walter, M. Sc., The Technical College, Lincoln. 


THE INSTITUTE OF “VITREOUS ENAMELLERS 
President : W. H. Whittle, W. H. Whittle, Limited, Eccles, near 
Manchester. Chairman : W. Todd, Parkinson Stove Co., Ltd., Stech- 
ford, Birmingham. Hon. Sec.: Or. G. T. O. Martin, Alvechurch, 
Birmingham. 


FOUNDRY TRADES’ EQUIPMENT AND SUPLIES 
ASSOCIATION 


President: G. E. France, cea 's. Limited, Thorn Tree Works, 
Halifax. Honorary Secretary : K. W. Bridges. Assistant Secretary : 
Miss L. Cox, 52, Surbiton Hill Park, Surbiton, Surrey. 


WELSH ENGINEERS’ AND FOUNDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
President : W.E. Clement, C.B.E., Morfa Foundry, New Dock, Lianelly. 
Secretary : J. D. D. Davis, I, St. James Gardens, Swansea. 











BRITISH CAST IRON RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
Alvechurch, Birmingham. ‘Phone and ’'Grams: Redditch 716. 
Scottish Laboratories :—Foundry Technicai Institute, Meek’s Road 

Falkirk. (Phone: 332.) 
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(MUGUSTS 


Phones: 61247 & 8. 


The need for all possible conservation of man power; 
the demand for the maximum output of vital cast metallic 
products; the insistence upon the lowest cost of produc- 
tion; and the necessity of maintaining, and even improving, 
the quality of those products. 

All these conditions combine to point to the only 
satisfactory solution to all these problems— 


MECHANISATION 


but it must be mechanisation particularly considered, 
designed and adapted to the individual site conditions; 
to the particular product; and with full regard to all the 
factors, economic, geographical and human, which may 
have any bearing on the problem. 


In other words consult :— 


“The Specialists in Foundry Mechanisation ” 


whose products 


“ Set the Standard by which Foundry Plani is judged.” 


UQUSTS 


LIMITED 
HALIFAX, ENGLAND _ ‘Grams: august, Halifax 


Sole Licensees and manufacturers for British Empire (excluding Canada) of the Simpson Sand Mixer 
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